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The Elements of ms Scientific oor 
of Office Work 


By W. H. Leffingwell, 


President, W. H. Leffingwell Company, 


Industrial and Management Engineers, Chicago 


(Reprinted by permission from National Efficiency Quarterly, August, 


only with the operation; it deals also 
with all other elements of the problem. 

What are those elements? 

They are four: Space, time, 
energy. 

Each of these elements may of course be 
subdivided into many parts. A thorough 
analysis of any problem requires time and 
thought. Few people like to think—that is 
the main reason why few people are sci- 
entific—yet only a small amount of thought 
devoted to any problem, governed in the 
ordinary course of events by so-called com- 
mon sense, is pretty sure to turn up many 
examples of incomprehensible stupidity. 

Ventilation, a primary and fundamental 
question, is an example. How many offices, 
do you imagine, are properly ventilated? I 
can vouch for the statement that the propor- 
tion is so small as to make you wonder 
whether the architect ever considered the 
question. Ventilation is not a new science. 
For many years there have been standard 
requirements in building schools. For 


G ‘ony with th analysis does not deal 


material, 
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many years there have been laws on the 
subject. Common sense and medical know]l- 
edge go to prove that no person can work 
as efficiently in foul air as in pure air. 
Common sense, too, should point out the 
dollars-and-cents value of good ventilation. 

Again, take light. Eyes, worn out, can 
never be replaced. It is fatiguing to read 
in the best light, and doubly fatiguing to 
read in a poor light. Office lighting, there- 
fore, obviously has a dollars-and-cents 
aspect as well as a humanitarian aspect. 
Yet I can vouch from knowledge that few 
offices which depend mainly on artificial 
light, are properly lighted. Ask yourself 
these questions about ten offices with which 
you happen to be familiar. (1) How many 
of them give all of the windows to private 
offices and compel large numbers of clerks 
to work all day long by artificial light? 
(2) In how many of them has an illuminat- 
ing engineer ever been employed? Lighting 
problems, I find, are usually left to an elec- 
trician who knows about wiring, indeed, but 
little about the proper distribution of light. 
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A third fundamental element of the office 
problem is space. Space in New York and 
other large cities often costs from $1.50 to 
$2.50 a year a square foot. Yet compara- 
tively few business men, I find, even those 
paying this huge rental, concern themselves 
seriously over the ways in which they may 
be wasting this space. 

But think: a desk, the base of which 
measures 8 x 6 feet, requires 18 square feet, 
and costs, at $1.50 a foot, $24.00 a year for 
rent. The actual working space required 
is about 40 feet, and rental for that is 
$60.00. 

A desk which measures 21% x 4 feet occu- 
pies 10 square feet and costs but $15.00 a 
year for rent. The actual working space 
required is about 27 square feet, and the 
total rental is $41.50. This is a difference 
of $9.00 a year for the desk and $19.50 for 
the working space for rent alone. 

Clerical work seldom requires so large a 
desk as one which measures 8 x 6 feet. Many 
kinds of work can be done on desks much 
smaller even than those measuring only 
21%, x 4 feet. One large office has one hun- 
dred large double-pedestal typewriting 
desks which could be replaced with an equal 
number of single-pedestal desks. The sav- 
ing in rent alone would amount to several 
thousand dollars a year, to say nothing of 
the saving in the original cost of the desks. 
Another metropolitan office saved $10,000 
a year in rent by redesigning the office on 
more economical space principles, and as a 
result performed the same volume of work 
with the same force, in the smaller space. 

These instances are only a few of hun- 
dreds I could cite to show the common lack 
of scientific analysis in the fundamental 
problems of office management. Other 
problems, perhaps not so fundamental, ex- 
hibit the same lack. 

Take cases: In one office a certain record 
was being kept. The record was part of a 
system designed to correct an evil. The 
system did not correct it, and the manage- 
ment decided to abandon it. But the record 
was not abandoned for three months simply 
because the book containing that record had 
not yet been filled to the last page with 
writing ! 

In another office, business was being lost 
because the company could not fill orders 
promptly. The factory “passed the buck” 
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to the office, the office to the factory. This 
went on for some months. Analysis showed 
that an order required an average of ten 
days to pass through the routine. Some 
orders were delayed as long as twenty and 
even thirty days. The manager was asked 
to give a reason for this extraordinary 
delay. 

“Inefficient clerks,” he replied. 

But the real reason, analysis showed, 
proved to be slow delivery from one clerk 
to another. Without speeding up the work 
performed by the clerks, the time was re- 
duced to one day. An efficient messenger 
system was the means to this end. Under 
the new plan, orders were taken from one 
desk to the next every twenty minutes. 
Many orders went into the factory within 
three hours after they were received in the 
mail. 

In another concern, the management be- 
lieved ‘that all orders were checked four 
times. Shortages still occurred, however. 
Analysis showed that the checking process 
was a myth. There was not one single ef- 
fective check. 

Again, duplication of records abounds in 
practically all large offices. In one concern, 
a duplication of one record resulted in an 
extra cost of $7,000 a year. Scientific an- 
alysis located and corrected the loss. 

The mere fact that a certain record is 
being kept, and has been kept for some 
time, is no sufficient sign that it is neces- 
sary. In one branch office, a record was 
regularly made up and forwarded to the 
home office. There it was carefully placed 
in a file and never, in the course of two 
years, referred to. The manager at the 
home office did not even know that such a 
record existed. 

The writer has stated elsewhere: “No 
one seems to have the heart to destroy rec- 
ords, and yet perhaps 99.9 per cent of all 
records more than six months old are prac- 
tically useless.” 

This statement has been questioned many 
times. Yet one manager had the courage, 
after reading it, to go into his records thor 
oughly. He found that 10,000 pounds of 
them were useless. Their destruction made 
the binders available for use again, and 
enabled the manager to reconsider a de 
cision to rent a new record room at $50.00 
a month. Experiences like this, repeated 
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again and again, compel the advice: turn 

the miscroscope on your record room. See 

if your clerks are carrying many pounds 

of useless papers back and forth every day 
and figure what it costs you. 

Filing letters is a simple process for a 
person who thinks. Yet I find that most 
business men leave this task to office boys 
or girls of little experience, who do not 
think, It is easy enough for a “cheap” 
clerk to put a letter into a file in the 
wrong place. But it’s the manager himself 
who fumes when that wrongly filed letter 
is wanted and cannot be found. I suggest, 
turn the microscope upon your filing sys- 
Ask yourself questions like these: 


If so, watch 
Count the 


tem. 
(1) Are the drawers crowded? 
the clerk getting or filing a letter. 
wasted motions. 
(2) Are the guide cards worn? 
(3) Are the indexes in order? 
(4) Is the system simple or needlessly com- 
plicated? 
(5) Do you understand it? 
Again, watch the girls filing cards, and 
ask yourself further questions: Are the 


guide cards worn so as to be scarcely legi- 


ble? How many times does a girl have to 
lift each drawer in a day? How many 
pounds does it weigh? In one office, analy- 
sis showed that the average filing clerk— 
girls here—handled 3,600 pounds of cabi- 
nets and cards a day—a coal-heaver’s job! 
And worst of all, this lifting was unneces- 
sary. A tub desk would have made it 
necessary to lift only a few ounces of cards 
a day. 

There is no end to the possibilities for 
analysis and synthesis in scientific manage- 
ment. Everything can be questioned, ex- 
amined under the microscope. In actual 
practice it is customary to make a survey 
in order to get a perspective of the business 
as a whole. This furnishes material for an 
immediate hypothesis, and indicates the 
method of attack. The same method is 
pursued in solving each individual problem. 

But the individual problems are not cor- 
rected as soon as a better method is dis- 
covered. This plan would soon get the 
investigator snarled up in his work. One 
or two problems and he would get discour- 
aged! The first solution may prove later, 
because of more extensive studies, to be 
no solution at all. In fact, it frequently 
develops that whole operations can be 
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omitted. Time spent on improving such 
operations would be wasted. 

Standardization follows the survey. 

Equipment is usually the best place to 
start. This involves providing the best 
equipment for the purpose, all things con- 
sidered. 

Usually it is found, for example, that an 
office has many different sizes and kinds 
of desks and tables. Starting anew, the 
logical step, of course, would be to stand- 
ardize on not more than two or three kinds 
and sizes of equipment. But if the busi- 
ness already has quite an investment in 
desks, it would often be folly to recommend 
junking them all. Economy is the watch- 
word of efficiency investigators, and it is 
wise to examine equipment carefully, and 
determine whether it is economy to junk 
it if it can be made to serve the purpose. 
If a number of desks are much too large 
for the general layout, and cost more in 
rent than their value, of course it will pay 
to junk them. If a number of desks are 
too small for convenient work, the final 
economy can be determined by balancing 
the economy in space against the lack of 
economy in effort. 

Bear in mind, in studying every piece 
of equipment, that the effort is to save: 

(1) Space. 

(2) Time. 

(3) Material. 

(4) Energy. 

It is possible to save in one element and 
waste a much greater value in another. 

For example, study the filing cabinets. 
(1) As to space: 

Are they too large? 

Are they too small? 

Are they just the right size for convenient 
work? 

Are they arranged in a manner to save 
space? 

As to time: 

Are they arranged in such a manner that 
letters or papers can be secured in the 
briefest possible time? 

As to material: 

Are they so crowded that the papers be- 
come torn or crumpled? 

Are folders wasted? 

Are the files handled in such a manner as 
to preserve or destroy them? 

(4) As to energy: 

Are the files so crowded that more energy 
than necessary is required? 

Are they strung out so that an unusual 
amount of walking is necessary? 
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Are the papers properly sorted in the be- 
ginning? 

What about the amount of walking that 
has to be done? 

This is merely an example of what I 
mean by analysis. It is necessary to go 
over each piece of equipment with the same 
kind of exhaustive analysis. The ques- 
tions given are not the only ones. There 
are many more. 

The next step is to study layout in the 
same manner. Have a floor: plan of the 
room drawn to scale. Make this on tracing 
cloth so that blue prints can be taken from 
it. Before sketching in the furniture, have 
several positive blue prints (blue lines on 
white) made of the blank floor plan. Next, 
number each desk and piece of equipment, 
and show it on the drawing. Each piece, 
of course, must be drawn to scale. Make 
a typewritten list of the numbers assigned 
to the pieces of equipment, indicating the 
name of the person occupying the desk, 
his duties, the purpose of files, and so on. 
Then have more positive prints (blue lines 
on white) made. With colored pencils 
carefully mark “traffic” lines—that is, 
lines that show the route followed by each 
class of papers, such as orders, invoices, 
and the like, from desk to desk. These 
lines will often reveal startling cases of 
bad routing. 

Have a blue print made from your 
tracing after this preliminary work is done, 
and cut templets from it. That is, cut out 
each desk, cabinet, machine—in short, 
every piece of equipment that occupies 
space. Do this for only one department 
at atime. Keep the templets for each de- 
partment in a separate envelope. You can 
then lay the templets out on the blank floor 
plan in any order that you want. 

It has been found that the following are 
the minimum requirements for good work- 
ing conditions: 

(1) Not more than two desks should be 
placed side by side. Each should be next to an 
aisle if possible. 

(2) Aisles should be not less than 3 feet 
wide; general traffic aisles not less than 4 feet. 

(3) The space between desks should be not 
less than 30 inches. 

(4) All desks should face the same way. 

(5) Do not put desks facing each other—it 
offers too many opportunities for irrelevant 
conversations. 

(6) If possible, have the supervisor face the 
clerks. 
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(7) Have cross aisles not more than 50 feet 
apart, if rows are that long; if space will per- 
mit, have them not more than 25 feet apart. 

(8) Provide a central place for a coat rack. 
Do not use unsightly costumers beside each 
desk. 

(9) Provide space for drinking fountains 
use the bubbler type if possible. 

(10) Place the desks of those who have out- 
side visitors near the entrance and, if possible, 
shield them from the other clerks. 

(11) Do not allow private offices to absorb 
all the light and ventilation from windows. 

(12) Consider the position of light as ‘it 
strikes the desks. Those who write a great 
deal should have the light over their left shoul- 
der. This does not apply to all clerks, however. 

After the equipment and layout are care- 
fully standardized, you can move. Then 
the work of standardizing methods and 
operations begins. 

Methods need to be studied in the same 
careful manner. Consider first the biggest 
problem, whatever it may be. Suppose, 
for sake of illustration, that it is the order 
system. 

Gather all of the forms. Start with the 
mail opening department or mail clerk. 
Question carefully. Take a stenographer 
with you. Have her write down the an- 
swers to all of your questions. Ask just 
what is done with orders as they are re- 
ceived. Do not criticize. Remember that 
you are after information. There will be 
plenty of time to criticize later. Get 
everything down in black and white. Make 
the analysis too complete rather than in- 
complete. Many facts which at the mo 
ment seem of slight importance, may later 
prove formidable. 

Go through the whole routine in this 
way. After the information is typewritten, 
chart it carefully. Then study it to see 
where you can eliminate motions or opera- 
tions. Many improvements are bound to 
suggest themselves as you go along. By 
the time you have made a complete analysis, 
the correct method is likely to seem as plain 
as day. Write out a description of the new 
method. Prepare new forms, if necessary. 
Write a complete description of them and 
their use, also. By putting your plan in 
writing you will get it more clearly in your 
mind. Besides, you can have your plan 
criticized by others. Be sure to consult 
everybody concerned, particularly the 
clerks. They often offer valuable sugges- 
tions. 
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President Wilson at Dover 
_ > = 7 a 





HIS photograph shows President 

I Wilson replying to the address of wel- 
come from the Corporation of Dover, 
where he landed on his historic trip to 


England. At the side of Mr. Wilson is 
Mr. Swem, Official Reporter to the Pres- 
ident, busily engaged in reporting the 
speech. 

In front of Mr. Swem is one of the 
English reporters referred to by Mr. Swem 
in the letter in shorthand from Buckingham 


Te happiness of your life depends upon the quality of your thoughts; 
therefore, guard accordingly.— Marcus Aurelius 


Palace, which is reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue. 

This picture is reproduced for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the fact that the 
expert reporter is able to write easily, cor- 
rectly and legibly while standing with 
notebook in hand. The shorthand writer 
who desires to qualify in the expert class 
should learn to do this. It might not be a 
bad idea for teachers to give advanced 
students an occasional drill of this kind. 
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I Reassure a Mother 





—Bruce Barton 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 











Developing Executive Ability in the 
Schoolroom 


HE young people who are now study- 

ing shorthand will one day become 

stenographers and many of these 
stenographers will become big executives. 
In their work as stenographers they will 
come in contact with executives and they 
will have an opportunity to learn at first 
hand the secrets of executive ability. 

Executive ability is an essential quality 
of business success and it is a quality which 
should be developed by stenographers for 
the reason that the lack of it is at the 
bottom of the failure of many stenog- 
raphers to rise from the ranks. The 
stenographer who is expert in his own line 
of work and who possesses executive ability 
is almost certain to be intrusted with larger 
responsibilities. There are many ways in 
which the stenographer may show his em- 
ployer that he possesses this important 
qualification and there are many ways in 
which this ability may be developed in the 
classroom. 

One of the certain indications of execu- 
tive ability is the willingness to go ahead 
without supervision or detailed instruc- 
tions. The student who in school goes to 
his teacher or his classmates for help on 
every detail of his work will never become 
a self-reliant stenographer and will there- 
fore never be intrusted with work requiring 
initiative; in other words, the big executive 
of to-morrow will not be found among the 
dependent students of to-day. 

Another important quality is the ability 
to take criticisms in the right spirit and to 
profit by them. This shows up clearly in 
the classroom. The student who listens 
carefully to the teacher's criticisms of his 
work and to general criticism of class work 
will become a stenographer who appreci- 


ates and profits from constructive criticism 
and will develop into an executive whose 
influence will be stimulating to those under 
him. 

Another characteristic of the great 
executive is the absence of self-conceit. It 
is the business of the real executive to 
collect information of those under him and 
to pass it on to others. The student who 
is not ever eager to learn from others will 
never make a great executive. Mr. Charles 


Piez, vice-president and general manager 
of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 


gency Fleet Corporation, and in private 
life president of the Link-Belt Company, 
writes of executive ability in a recent issue 
of the American Magazine: 

The two most striking and important traits 
in men of executive ability, as I have analyzed 
things, are Moral Courage and Self-Reliance. 
Clear «vision, resourcefulness, quick thinking, 
knowledge of human nature—these are im- 
portant, but it has been my experience that 
they build themselves naturally on the ground- 
work of moral courage and self-reliance, and 
that if those two qualities do not exist the man 
is not, and never will be, a really great ex- 
ecutive. 

It is the moral courage, the self-reliance, 
that is in them, shining from their eyes, that 
makes us look up to them and obey them. Their 
confidence in themselves inspires us with con- 
fidence in them and in our own ability to ac- 
complish what they want done. Their dynamic 
force is transmitted to us. 

Some men need only a single contact with a 
great executive mind to arouse their own forces. 
Such men keep going and developing of their 
own volition, and perhaps become great ex- 
ecutives themselves. Others run at high speed 
for a while after being in contact with the 
executive mind. But they are like poor storage 
batteries. They must go frequently to the dy- 
namo to be recharged with confidence and 
energy. This is the type of man who follows 
his favorite boss from job to job. He does not 
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el equal to the task of standing on his own 
eet. 

I'he man who can organize the brains of other 
en, who has the faculty of inspiring them to 
he accomplishment of an undertaking, and the 
oral courage to battle through to victory 

without shifting responsibility or crying quits, 
s the man who has executive ability. 

This is as true of a section foreman handling 

gang of men, or an office man or woman in 
charge of a group of clerks, or a department 
chief in any business, as it is of the greatest 
executive of the biggest organization in the 
world. 

The world is full of half-executives and near- 
executives. You will find them half way, three- 
quarters up, or near the top, but not at the top. 
At any rate, not for long. You wonder why, 
but the answer is simple: these men lack the 
moral courage to stand on their own legs and 
fight their own battles on their own responsi- 
bility. Hence they stay forever near the real 
executive in an advisory capacity. 

Let me say right here, as strongly and em- 
phatically as it can possibly be said, that the 
foundation stone of all executive ability is 
moral courage. If you have all the other qual- 
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ifications—resourcefulness, personality, vision, 
technical knowledge, judgment, and all the 
mental speed in the world—and you lack the 
moral courage, the backbone, to make your 
own decisions on your own responsibility, you're 
no executive. I don’t care what you're doing, 
nor how you're doing it, this is the touchstone 
and the proving ground of all executive ability. 

So if you are determined to be a success- 
ful business man or business woman, you 
should cultivate executive ability in the 
classroom now. Mr. Piez refers to Herbert 
Hoover as one of the greatest executives 
which the war has brought to the attention 
of the American people. Mr. Hoover is a 
great executive to-day and he was an execu- 
tive in his college days. In those days he 
made the student body work with him to ac- 
complish certain results. Recently he has 
made all of us work with him and together 
we have accomplished results which seemed 
incredible. The man with executive ability 
never lacks opportunities of using it and of 
helping others through its use. 


Sentences on Plate Ten 


N the December issue of this magazine 
we requested our readers to send us 
original sentenées illustrating the prin- 

ciples covered by Plate Ten. We have 
selected the following material from those 
submitted, for which we are indebted to 
Miss Anna L. Collins, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin; a Catholic Sister, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mr. Daniel Markus, New York City; Miss 
Frances Biron, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The cleared $6,700 on preferred 
stock. 

The firm discounted their bill and relinquished 
their claim on the duplicator, which they trad- 
ed for a typewriter. 

He gave $5.50 for two barrels of apples and 

iarketed them for $10.00. 

It was demonstrated that the new observatory 
ould be wired for $300.00. 

The outfitter calculated that in a city of 
600,000 he could easily borrow $4,000 at 3 per 
ent per annum. 

rhe flatterer presented five cents to each of 
he delighted children. 

The observatory is in a dilapidated state at 
present. 

Mr. Jones advertised in the local newspapers 
for an experienced clerk. 

Our new customer was delighted with the di- 
rector of this concern. 

The keeper of the newly established hotel 


caterer 


charged me $10.00 too much. 
Some customers take advantage of discounts 
allowed in the January sale. 


Several hundred Indians traded with the 
white men some time before the first permanent 
trading post was established. 

You are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent 
on all stock bought between now and next 
Saturday. 

A splendid road to success is a knowledge 
of many languages. 

The eminent ambassador agreed to travel by 
the new railway system. 

His neglect to keep a memorandum was 
caused by his attention to other matters. 

The reading matter in the pamphlet was 
satisfactory to the public. 

The present system of writing makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to meet with success. 

The loan brought 3 per cent per annum, 
which, on $8,000,000, means several thousand 
dollars a year. 

The order came in duplicated form and the 
charger made him pay for the discounted bills. 

He remonstrated with them for the outrage 
which was attributed to his predecessor. 

Travel will make you familiar with the 
languages and customs of many lands. 

Several eminent speakers were present and 
the meeting of the association was a great 
success. 

On a similar occasion the opinion of the 
leaders of the union was unanimous. 
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Boston Office Opened 


UR New England readers will be in- 
terested to learn that the publishers 
of the Gregg Writer have established 


an office in Boston. The 
address is 80 Boylston 
Street, in the new Little 
Building, corner of 
Boylston and Tremont 
Streets. 

The new office is in 
charge of Mr. R. R. 
Mc Masters, formerly 
principal of the High 
School at Orland, Cali 
fornia and more re- 
cently the assistant man- 
ager of the New York 
office. Many of our read- 
ers in all parts of the 
country will remember 
Mr. McMasters as on 
of the picked corps of 
teachers who formed the 
faculty of the famous 


commercial 


R. R. McMasrers 


oO° 


Brotherhood 


MARCH 


school conducted in the Education Building 
of the Panama-Pacific International Expo 
sition in San Francisco. 


A cordial invitation is 
extended to all readers 
of this magazine, and 
particularly all teachers 
of commercial subjects, 
to visit the Boston offic 
when they have an op 
portunity of doing so 
Mr. McMasters intends 
to make Saturday “Visi 
tors’ Day” for teachers 
and others interested in 
commercial subjects 
The E. C. T. A. conven 
tion which will be held 
at Springfield, Massa 
chusetts, on April 17-19, 
will give many teachers 


an opportunity to take 


advantage of this invitation 


Henry van Dyke 
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The ZX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. lf 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 


(OO OO 88 8 8 8 8 8 8 OH 8 OO 8 8 8 8 8 8 OO OO 8 8 8 8 8 8-8 0 8 8 0 8 0 


correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This ie the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 








Your Own Opinion 


ROBABLY many people have told 
you many things each of which is 


the “most 
your shorthand. 
think is the most important 
opinion of your work. 

Do you think about your writing? If 
you do, what do you think of it? I am be- 
ginning to think this isn’t so simple as it 
sounds and that a great many folks do not 
ave any definite impressions as to the 
quality of their notes and feel the lack of a 
standard of measurement. 

If we should say that to be eligible for 
membership in the O. G. A. you must be 
of medium height, medium weight, have 
brown eyes and dark hair, speak English, 
read and write, every one of you would be 
very certain before becoming a candidate 
for membership whether or not you could 
meet the requirements. Why is it that 
when, instead, we set a certain standard 
of excellence in writing shorthand and say 
that your notes must be of satisfactory 
size as compared with the standard notes 
of the textbooks and the Gregg Writer, 
that the lines must be smooth and even, 


important thing” about 
Let me tell you what I 
your own 


of Your Shorthand 


and not too heavy, that the curves must be 
well rounded, that proportions between 
strokes must be properly observed, spacing 
between outlines close and uniform—why 
is it that, when we set up such a gauge as 
this and say that if your work conforms 
to it you will be admitted to membership, 
the matter seems a much more difficult one 
to decide? I have been trying to puzzle 
this out as I go over the many papers that 
must be rejected because they do not show 
the quality of notes recognized as the stand- 
ard of the O. G. A., and now I'm going 
to put it up to you. 

You've heard of New York’s Wall Street 
and of the “bears” that work there. I be 
came curious one time to learn what a New 
York City “bear” could be and hunted up 
an explanation. It seems that a “bear” 
is one who works to reduce the price of 
stocks, chiefly by persistent and heavy 
selling. The peculiar thing about this 
“bear” business is that the man who is 
steadily selling doesn’t want to sell at all— 
he wants to buy, and when the price has 
gone down sufficiently he will replace the 
stocks he has sold by buying them at the 
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lower price. I find that I am compelled to 
be a sort of “bear” in this O. G. A. busi- 
ness. Day after day I reject papers. I 
do not want to reject papers—what I want 
is to pass them. I do not even want to 
criticize papers—what I want is great 
stacks of specimens that readily qualify for 
certificates, and I criticize only in explana- 
tion of the rejection of the paper and in 
the hope that calling attention to the weak 
points will help the writer prepare a better 
one. 

Which takes me back to the question I 
had in mind when I began to write—why 
do I receive so many papers that cannot 
Is it that our teachers and 


I do 


be passed? 
writers do not know good shorthand? 
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not believe it. I do not believe there is a 
writer of the system in the world who 
would not instantly select the good paper 
if asked to indicate the good one of two, 
one good and one no worse than scores of 
specimens that pass over my desk every 
month. The qualities that give style to 
your notes are few in number and very 
easily recognized. 

I am inclined to think that the trouble 
lies in the method by which writers under- 
take to judge their notes. They do not 
get down to details and in a too general 
consideration they fail to get any clear and 
definite impressions. Try looking for one 
thing at a time. 

You do not need to send your specimen to 
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me to learn whether or not it was written 
with fluency and freedom, so that the lines 
ire light and even! And if it isn’t, why 
then begin the practice that will give you 
that “free, easy movement” that is an essen- 
tial element of rapid and artistic writing. 

You may have a little more trouble de- 
ciding whether your outlines are right as to 
slant, curve and joinings, because the test 
of these qualities is found in the individual 
outlines and sometimes it is not so easy to 
get suitable contrast. 

In this connection you will find the short 
hand plates we give you in each issue of 
great value if you will use them. It will 
be easy to see the difference between two 
outlines when you place them side by side. 
When you are practicing, copy one of the 
plates, or write the matter from dictation, 
then compare your work outline by outline 
with the printed notes. One such com- 
parison will be of more help to you in 
showing up defects than volumes of ex- 
planation and criticism. Do you practice 
in this way? 


Certainly it is a simple matter to decide 
whether you have maintained the proper 
short strokes 


proportions in your writing 
and long strokes; big circles and little 
circles, Pick out a few forms at random 
from a page of your notes and see if you 
can be sure what you meant to write by 
just looking at the one form. That is the 
proper test. Your outlines should be so ac- 
curate and plain that you can pick them 
out of the middle of the page and read them 
with certainty and ease. That is what 
proportion is for and since shorthand is 
written only to be read, good shorthand 
must be “correct in proportion.” 

There is some latitude in the matter of 
the size of the notes but it ought to be easy 
enough for you to tell whether you are 
making your forms so small that you lose 
all fluency and freedom of action, or if 
you are making them so large that you are 
compelling your hand to travel two or three 
times as far as should be necessary. Small 
notes written fluently are faster, but if too 
small they must be very skillfully written 
or the difference between strokes will not 
be sufficient to give the greatest reading 
power. Only a very skillful writer can 
make very small notes and plain ones at the 
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same time, when writing rapidly Since 
the expert writer uses his shorthand for 
practical purposes and must have great 
reading power, it is unusual to find an ex- 
pert writer whose ordinary work shows 
notes smaller than those found in the 
Gregq Writer plates. But big spaces be- 
tween outlines are pure waste—and likely 
to be looked upon with disapproval by the 
examiner of your QO. G. A. specimen. 

We are less concerned with the 
you write than with your opinion of those 
notes. If the notes are poor and you know 
it, you will get them right in time; if they 
are poor and you think them good the art 
of shorthand will suffer from your prac- 
tice of it. Our business is developing stand- 
ards, and we want to see your work only 
when you think it is worthy of recognition 
by the O. G. A. 

The O. G. A. Department of the Gregg 
Writer is not intended to be in the main a 
department of criticism. It is rather a 
“Bureau of Standards.” 


eo) 
The O.G. A. Contest Copy 


(Good until April 1, 1919) 


notes 


(This copy is to be used both for the mem- 
bership test and for the annual contest. Pa- 
pers submitted for the contest only should be 
marked “For Contest Only.” For full contest 
conditions see page 242, February Greco 
Writer.) , 

e It is moral force as much as physical force 
that has defeated the effort to subdue the 
world. Words have cut as deep as swords. 

The knowledge that wrong has been at- 
tempted has aroused the nations. They have 
gone out like men for a crusade. No other 
cause could have drawn so many of the nations 
together. They knew an outlaw was abroad 
and that the outlaw purposed unspeakable 
things. 

It is from quiet places like this all over the 
world that the forces are accumulated that 
presently will overpower any attempt to ac- 
— evil on a great scale. It is like the 
rivulet that gathers into the river and the 
river that goes to the sea. So there come out 
of communities like these streams that fertilize 
the conscience of men, and it is the conscience 
of the world we now mean to place upon the 
throne which others tried to usurp.—President 
Wilson. 
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O. G. A. Brevities 


A number of letters have been received 
asking if it is necessary to use pen and ink 
in preparing papers for the annual O. G. A. 
Contest this year. This requirement of 
previous contests was eliminated from the 
rules this year on the ground that some 
writers who have not been trained to use a 
pen cannot do themselves justice if re- 
quired to use it in writing their contest 
specimen. We want the work submitted 
to us to represent the very best product 
you can turn out and you are at liberty to 
use whatever instruments will give you the 
best results 

2. i. - 


Results in teaching come from a clear 
understanding of the ends sought, support- 
ed by personal enthusiasm on the part of 
the teacher. Enthusiasm without under- 
standing is not effective, but the enthusi- 
astic teacher very readily acquires the nec- 
essary ideals and standards to insure re- 
sults. The truth of these principles is 
reflected in the very excellent work of Miss 


Rose B. Smolen in her classes at the Y. W. 
H. A. in New York City. Every one of a 
club of twenty-nine papers just submitted 
by her was very easily passed for member 
ship. Like all students’ work the specimens 
submitted lack the uniformity that char 
acterizes the seasoned writer's notes, but 
every specimen shows that the students in 
this class have a clear understanding of 
what constitutes good shorthand and they 
have made remarkable progress in the de- 
velopment of ability to produce it. Their 
teacher is entitled to much credit for the 
results she is accomplishing both because 
of the high standard of the work and be 
cause of her relatively short experience in 
teaching the subject. 
a ee 
Remember that it takes practice to bring 
improvement in your notes—lots of it some 
times. Unless you were inexcusably care 
less in preparing your first specimen it is 
useless to submit the second one until you 
have good reason to think that your work 
has beeri made better. 


First Prize in O. G. A. Contest 


i913 





This is a cut of the pennant which is the first school prize in the Annual O. G. A. 
The second and third school prizes are also pennants, similar in design. 
two colors, green and buff, and the size is eighteen by forty inches. 


FIRST PRIZE 


y 


Contest 
This pennant is in 
It is a prize of which 


any school in the country may well be proud. The individual prizes are in cash, fifteen dol- 


- lars, ten dollars and five dollars respectively. 


contest conditions see the O. G. A. Department in the February Greco Warrer. 


copy is reprinted on page 291. 


For full information about the contest and 


The contest 
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The Uses of the Auxiliary Shall 


By Edmond Gregg 


T TAKES hard study to get a sound 
I knowledge of English. It is to no pur- 

pose to teach the subject if the student 
is not disposed to attend to what is dull as 
well as to what is interesting. There is no 
“royal road” in the acquisition of such 
knowledge. I think it right to premise 
these remarks, for the exposition of the 
auxiliary shall as given below may be want- 
ing in attractiveness. 

Shall has many fine shades of meaning 
which cannot be given in any single rule or 
table. In Old English it was used chiefly 
to express obligation or necessity. It is 
important to bear this primary notion in 
mind, for it may be of service in learning a 
few of the acquired special significations of 
shall in which something of the original 
sense is retained. 

The following are the current uses of 
shall and of its past tense should: mere 


futurity is expressed by shall (1) in the 
first person, (2) in the second person, and 
(3) in the third person; and mere futurity 
in the past is expressed by should. 


Of time later than the present. 
(1) I shall continue to write to you. 
(2) When you shall have learned to behave, 
I will give it to you. 
(3) He says he shall not have time to go. 
Of futurity in the past. 

(1) I said I should continue to write to you. 
(2) I said that when you should have learned 
to behave, I would give it to you. 

(3) He said he should not have time to go. 


Note.—As a mere future auxiliary shall is 
not used in the second and third persons in 
declarative sentences, except in a temporal 
clause (as (b)), in a conditional clause (as, If 
you shall fail to do yobr duty, you will be 
court-martialed), in a relative clause (as, I 
envy the man who shall make the discovery), 
and when another’s utterances are reported in 
the third person (as (c)). 


Determination is expressed by shall on 
the part of the speaker (1) in the first per- 
son, (2) in the second person, and (8) in 
the third person. 


Of time later than the present. 
(1) I shall (or shall not) go in spite of you.* 
(2) You shall go to bed if you will not be 
good. 
(3) They shall have to recoyp the expenses 


Of futurity in the past. 
(1) I said I should (or should not) go in spite 
of you. 
(2) I said you should go to bed if you would 
not be good. 
(3) I said they 
expenses. 
*Will is the auxiliary appropriate to the 
first person to express a determination mild- 
ly. Shall in the first person expresses it 
strongly. 


should have to recoup the 


Promises. In making a promise shall is 
used (1) in the first, (2) in the second, and 
(3) in the third person. 

Of time later than the present. 
I promise that I shall do the work. 
I promise that you shall have it. 
I promise that they shall receive full 
requital. 
Of futurity in the past. 
I promised that I should do the work. 
I promised that you should have it. 

I promised that they should receive full 
requital. 
Caution—Shall is 
in noun-elements of 


used in all persons alike 
combined sentences (i.e., 
complex sentences as the foregoing examples 
or compound sentences). But in the first per 
son in simple sentences will must be used to 
make a promise; e.g., I will (not shall) try, 
sir. 


Future certainties and predictions. I. In 
making a prediction (1) in the first person, 
(2) in the second person, and (8) in the 
third. II. In statements announcing what 
in the nature of things must be as specified 
in the future (1) in the first person, (2) in 
the second, and (38) in the third person. 


I 


Of time later than the present. 
I predict that I shall get the nomination 
I presage that the king shall be deposed. 
I prophesy that the empire shall be dis 
solved 
Of futurity in the past. 
I predicted that I should get the nomi 
nation. 
I presaged that the king should be d 
posed. 
I prophesied that the empire should 
dissolved. 


} 


II 


(1) It is contrived to give me an impression 
such as I shall never forget. 

(2) Examine the etymology of “villain,” and 
you shall find that it has undergone a 
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remarkable from its old sense 


ofa 


3) What is needed is artillery of such a pat 
tern as shall drive solid bolts of fact 
through the thickest skulls. 

1) It was contrived to give me an impression 
such as I should never forget. 

(2) I told you to examine the etymology of 
“villain,” and you should find that it had 
undergone a remarkable change from its 
old sense of a feudal serf 

3) What was needed was artillery of such a 
pattern as should drive solid bolts of 
fact through the thickest skulls. 


‘ hange 


feudal serf 


Questions. (1) In questions to which the 
expected answer is a decision on the part 
of the person spoken to; (2) in questions 
which the speaker intends to answer; and 

3) in questions denoting the speaker's 
inger at what he considers unworthy of 
consideration. 


Of time later than the present. 
1) Shall you go to the show? 
2) What interpretation shall we put on the 
phenomena? 
(3) What! shall I forget the affront? 
Of futurity in the past. 
asked whether you should go to the 
show. 
asked what interpretation we 
put on the phenomena 
3) What! should I have forgotten the affront? 


(1) I 
2) I 


should 


Special Uses of Should. As relating to 
past time should is also used after (1) who, 
2) whom, and (3) what in questions. 


1) As I was walking down the who 
should go by but So and so. 

2) Whom should I meet but Mr. So and so. 

3) What should I see but a stalking 


along the highway. 


street, 
zebra 


Should, in addition to the foregoing tem- 
poral uses, has a modal function. We shall 
now set down its uses in this connection. 


(1) Obligation, (2) necessity, (3) pro 

priety, (4) justice. 

1) He should give his wife more considera- 
tion. 

2) You should go, for your presence there is 
necessary. 

3) A stenographer should keep the type clean. 

+) It is no more than justice that he should 
defray the expenses. 


Expressions of advice; as, I should ad- 
vise you to do so and so. 


I should advise differs from I would ad- 
vise in that the latter means that the speak- 
er is desirous to give advice, while the for- 
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mer implies indifference on the part of the 
speaker. 

|. With the verbs like, love, 
and II, with their antonyms, standard Eng 
lish requires should (1) in the first person 


esteem, etc., 


in declarative sentences; (2) in the second 
person it is used only interrogatively; and 
(3) in the third person only when another's 
statements are given indirectly. 
I 
(1) 1 should like to go. 
(2) Should you like to go? 
(3) He says he should like to go. 
I] 
(1) I should dislike to go 
(2) Should you dislike to go? 
(3) He says he should dislike to go. 


locution as 1 should have 
gone is logically incorrect wher: 
mere futurity in the past is to be expressed 
For it is obvious that if what was “liked” be 
longed to the future at the time it was desired, 
1 perfect infinitive could not express the idea 
Strict logic requires either of the alternative 
forms I should have liked to go (see, etc.) or | 
should like to gone (seen, etc.) in this 
connection 


Caution—Such a 
liked to have 


have 


Suppositions. (1) In sentences express 
ing a supposition that the speaker considers 
unlikely; (2) in sentences expressing a 
mere hypothesis which is admittedly not 
true; and (3) in noun-elements in sentences 
expressing expectation. 

(1) Should I have to go to the 
earth, I will find him. 

(2) He who should have been so foolish, would 
have been laughed at. 

(3) It was his expectation that 
come to his 

In expressions of (1) surprise, (2) ap 
probation, and (3) disapprobation. 


ends of the 


they should 
assistance. 


(1) I wonder that you should reproach me 
with ingratitude 

(2) It is good to think that you should have 
been successful. 

(3) He complained that he 
work in the rain. 


should have to 
In questions after (1) why and (2) how, 

indicating that the speaker is at a loss to 

account for something, and (8) in noun- 

elements in expressing 

sibility. 

(1) Why should he acquiesce in their demands, 
when he has the upper hand? 

(2) How should you see me doing something 
of which I know nothing? 

(3) Is it possible that he should have gone? 


sentences pos- 


With lest in clauses expressing an object 
to be guarded against or obviated: as, Lest 
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you should be at a loss for something to do, 
I shall assign you a certain amount of work 
each day. 

It should seem. This phrase is now com- 
monly used only in derisive remarks on an 
interpretation put upon conduct, actions, 
words, etc.; as, This should seem like an 
Irish construction of his conduct. 

As an archaism it is identical in meaning 
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with it would seem, which implies that the 
speaker is less sute of a matter than the 
simple it seems does 

Idiomatic phrases: I should think—it 
seems to me; I should say (think, etc.)—I 
see strong reason for saying that a matter 
referred to by somebody else is or is not 
so; you should see, hear—it would surprise 
you to see, hear. 


oO°o 


Announcement of E. C. T. A. 


April 17—April 19, 1919, High School of Commerce Building, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Tharedes Afternoon 


Opening session. Address of Welcome, Re- 
sponse, and three other short addresses. 


Thursday Evening 


Reception in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Hotel Kimball. (Convention Headquarters.) 


Friday Morning 
General Topic, “The New Era of Commercial 
Education,” in charge of Frederick G. Nichols 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


Friday Noon 
Luncheon served in the high school building 
Friday Afternoon 


Round Tables. These are small conventions 
in themselves. 

Gregg Shorthand, W. W. Lewis, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Pitman Shorthand, J. Z. Fuller, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Penmanship, S. O. Smith, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bookkeeping, R. G. Laird, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Private School Managers and Principals, 
F. L. Mark, Brooklyn, New York, and E. H. 
Norman, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The typewriting part of the program will be 
taken care of later in the afternoon at a joint 
meeting of the shorthand and typewriting 
teachers. 

Friday Evening 

A public meeting in the auditorium of the 
new city hall of Springfield, to which the citi- 
zens of the town are invited. The speaker will 
be a man of national reputation. 


Saturday Morning 


A joint meeting of the teachers at which sev- 
eral inspiring addresses will be made, followed 
by a short business meeting, and adjournment. 


The officers of the Eastern Commercial 


Teachers’ Association are: 
President: H. G. Healey, New York City. 
Vice-President: ( F. Rittenhouse, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Secretary: D. A. McMillin, Newark, New 


Jersey. 

Treasurer: L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport, Con 
necticut. 

Assistant Secretary: John J. Arnao, Jr., 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Assistant Treasurer: Mrs. L. B. Matthias, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The Executive Board consists of: 

D. A. MeMillin, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

M. H. Bigelow, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

C. W. Stowell, Brooklyn, New York. 

E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Maryland. 

F. L. Mark, Brooklyn, New York. - 

W. A. Barber, New York City. 


Oo 
Gregg Round Table 


Friday Afternoon 


“Problems of the Reconstruction Period,” 
Harry Collins Spillman, formerly with the Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education, nou 
Manager, Educational Department, Remington 
Typewriter Company. 

“Making Advanced Shorthand Teaching Ef- 
fective,” John Robert Gregg, author of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

“The Greatest Need in Present-Day Short- 
hand Teaching,” Mark I. Markett, Extension 
Teaching Division of the College of the City 
of New York. 

Round Table Symposium—“The Best Results 
I Have Been Able to Obtain under Intensive 
Training.” Discussion led by R. R. MeMas 
ters, Manager, Boston Office, Gregg Publishing 
Company. 


Secretary, 
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VIEWS 








The Price of Success 

AID a young stenographer to us the 
S other day in a tone of envy, “Mr. 

Swem is lucky.” We have heard simi- 
lar remarks about Mr. Shaffer, the official 
reporter—and now secretary—to Mr. 
McAdoo when the latter was Secretary of 
the Treasury and Director-General of Rail- 
roads; and about Mr. Kincaid, secretary to 
General Pershing—and about many other 
readers of this magazine who have achieved 
distinction. 

Lucky! Yes, they are all lucky—lucky 
in having become so enthusiastic over 
shorthand that they practiced it diligently 
for the mere joy of writing it rapidly. 
Lucky, too, in being ambitious to excel. All 
these young men loved shorthand; they 
knew the exhilaration of keeping pace with 
rapid utterance ; they felt the quickening of 
the brain which comes from rapid shorthand 
writing. In short, they practiced short- 
hand for the love of it. The rest followed, 
because when opportunity came they were 
prepared for it. Someone has said, “The 
secret of success in life is being ready for 
the opportunity when it comes.” 

That was all the “luck” there was in it. 
If they had not made good through being 
exceptionally capable shorthand writers, 
they would never have been intrusted with 
the most important stenographic positions 
in the world—positions with illimitable pos- 
sibilities ahead. 

There is a story told of one of Napoleon's 
most famous marshals—we have forgotten 
which of them it was—who was annoyed by 
the envy displayed by one of his boyhood 
friends whom he had invited to visit him in 
the days of his prosperity. At last the 
marshal lost patience and exclaimed: “Well, 
you shall have it all, but at cost price. We 
will go down to the garden; I will fire a 
pistol at you sixty times, and then if you 
are not killed it shall all be yours.” 

The trouble with many young people is 
that they spend a lot of time envying others 


instead of using that time to make them- 
selves equally expert. The old maxim, 
“There is plenty of room at thetop,”’ applies 
to shorthand as to other things. Any young 
man or young woman who is willing to pay 
the price can achieve distinction and suc- 
cess equal to the young men we have men- 
tioned. That price is work. A little more 
self-denial, a little more enthusiasm, a little 
more time devoted to intelligent, systematic 
work—and opportunity will come knocking 
on the door with brass knuckles. 


cO° 
The ‘*‘ P. M.’’ Discontinued 


N A RECENT letter Mr. Jerome B. 
Howard informs us that “the publica- 
tion of the Phonographic Magazine 

(the organ of the Benn Pitman system) 
has been discontinued.”” Our readers will 
remember that in 1916 its publication was 
suspended for a year, but was resumed at 
the first of last year. Evidently the sup- 
port it received has not warranted its con 
tinuance. 

We have crossed swords with the Phono- 
graphic Magazine on many occasions, and 
yet we have a feeling of sincere regret over 
its departure. It was always free from per- 
sonal vituperation—in short, it observed all 
the amenities that obtain where such things 
are understood. Therein it differed from 
some of its contemporaries. 

Fifteen years ago the Phonographic 
Magazine was a large magazine, beauti- 
fully printed and well edited, and although 
it declined in size and importance in recent 
years, to the end it remained an unusually 
well-edited publication, of which all who 
loved shorthand had reason to be proud. 
It is not too much to say that in the ar- 
rangement of the contents and in its make- 
up, it was by all odds the most attractive 
and artistic shorthand magazine that has 
ever been published. 

Sometimes it seemed to us that the 
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Phonographic Magazine was just a little 
too scholarly and too philosophical in tone. 
It was lacking in the “human interest” 
element. Possibly the editor was not quite 
close enough to students or teachers to 
write understandingly or sympathetically 
about their ambitions and problems. 

But it was a great shorthand magazine, 
and we are proud to possess a complete file 
of it in the original binding of the pub- 
lishers. To the shorthand enthusiasts of 
the future such a file of the “P. M.” will 


always have a special interest. 


oO° 


Results in Intensive Courses 


EVERAL months ago, in an editorial 
S entitled “Interesting to Shorthand 

Teachers,’ we commented upon a 
statement made by Mr. J. W. Poole, in 
an article on “How to Teach Typewriting,”’ 
published in the Teacher in Commerce, to 
the effect that he does not think it possible 
to produce a really efficient typist under 
two years, and that to turn out an equally 
efficient shorthand writer and typist takes 
three to four years’ hard work. 

A full discussion of this subject by 
American teachers was urged and a prize 
of twenty dollars was offered for the best 
discussion—not the best results. Those 
papers are still coming in and more are 
welcome. An interesting comment on this 
subject of results with special reference to 
intensive summer courses in institutions of 
higher learning comes from Mr. Charles 
N. Barr, principal of the Business Depart- 
ment of Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan. These results were accom- 
plished in a.ten weeks’ summer school 
under the instruction of Miss Helen Stoll. 


During the ten weeks the principles were 
thoroughly mastered and all the members of 
that large class were writing easily seventy 
words a minute.’ This seems impossible but 
business men who secured stenographers from 
that class in the early fall are loud in their 
praises of the work done by the stenographers. 
Since then the enrollment for shorthand has 
been greatly increased, and we are now enjoy 
ing the largest enrollment in the history of our 
department—all of which I believe is due to 
the records made last summer. Of course the 
remarkable nature of the records was due to 
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intensive training, earnestness of purpose and 
the ability of Miss Stoll as a teacher. 
Teachers of shorthand and typewriting 
in other institutions are urged to write of 
the results they are securing and to com- 
ment freely on this phase of this interest 
ing subject. These comments will be of 
inestimable value to other teachers and to 
commercial educators in general. 


CO? 


Editorial Brevities 


On Friday, February 14, 1919, oc- 
curred the marriage of Mr. William H. 
Campbell and Miss Eula M. Owens at the 
home of the bride’s parents in Canon, 
Georgia. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell are at 
home to their friends about February 20 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. Camp- 
bell is one of the most. skillful shorthand 
writers in this country and his shorthand 
ability has given him interesting opportuni- 
ties. Soon after the declaration of war he 
gave up his official reporting appointment 
in Beaumont, Texas, and came to Washing- 
ton to offer his services to the Government. 
He immediately secured a position as re- 
porter for the Food Administration. There 
his executive ability was soon recognized 
and for over a year before the signing of the 
armistice he held an executive position 
under the Food Administration. As soon as 
he was released from government service 
he was appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the American Ice Company in 
Philadelphia. This is rapid promotion, but 
Mr. Campbell has ability and his skill as a 
shorthand writer has given him an oppor 
tunity to show it. His many friends among 
the shorthand writers will extend congratu 
lations on both his business and his matri 
monial success. 

* + * ¥ 

Mr. A. F. Tull, president of the Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan, writes of an 
interesting feature which they have intro 
duced into their school. On every Wednes 
day morning a talk is given to the students 
by business and professional men of De 
troit. Mayor Couzens of Detroit recently 
gave one of these Wednesday morning ad 
dresses and a shorthand report of it was 
made by the school stenographer, Miss 
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Georgia Daly. This report was ready for 
the mail within less than an hour after the 
speech was completed. A practical demon- 
stration of verbatim shorthand reporting 
such as this must be a great impetus to the 
members of the shorthand classes. 


* * * cm 


In the November issue of the Gregg 
Writer appeared the national hymn of the 
Czecho-Slavs written in shorthand, for 
which we were indebted to Mr. J. M. Ostry. 
We recently received an interesting letter 
from Mr. Ostry which tells of the work he 
has been doing since the entrance of the 
United States into the war. He says: 

At the time of the publication of my article 
I was a Sergeant-Interpreter, assigned to the 
office of the Chief of Staff of the llth or La 
Fayette Division, and shortly thereafter trans- 
ferred to the Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Lee, Virginia, from whence I received 
my honorable discharge. 

We are glad to add Mr. Ostry’s name to 
the already long list of writers and teachers 
of the system who have been so ably serving 
the Government. 


2 + 7 


Copies of the Chico Record and the Chico 
Daily Enterprise of January tenth have 
reached us containing announcements of the 
purchase of the Chico branch of Heald’s 
Business College by Mr. Frederick J. Rose. 

The school was formerly managed by 
Mr. C. O. Bentley who not only built up 
the school, but, as one of the articles stated, 
“performed valuable and patriotic service 
in organizing the students in war work and 
raising funds for war charities.” 

Mr. Rose is well known to shorthand 
writers everywhere. He was formerly a 
shorthand reporter in Chicago, and took an 
active part in the proceedings of the report- 
ers’ associations and of the various teachers’ 
conventions. In his public addresses Mr. 
Rose displayed breadth of vision and un- 
usual ability as a public speaker. We ex- 
tend to him our very hearty good wishes for 
complete success in his new sphere of work. 


* * * 
The G. S. T. A. of New York City held 
its January luncheon and meeting at the 


Hotel McAlpin on Saturday, January 25. 
Miss Alice M. Hunter discussed “The Use 
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of Supplementary Reading Material in the 
Teaching of Shorthand.” Mr. H. O. Blais- 
dell of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany, recently returned to civilian life, told 
of his experiences in training typists in one 
of the government departments in Wash- 
ington. Mr. R. R. McMasters spoke on 
“Teaching Conditions in the West.” There 
were interesting discussions of the problems 
suggested by the different speakers. 

* * * * 


The biggest inventory ever planned in 
the history of Des Moines, Iowa, was re- 
cently completed in one day. It was an 
inventory of every article of equipment be- 
longing to the city schools. The work was 
under the supervision of Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker, who was aided by the principals, 
teachers and janitors of the city schools. 
As an example of business organization 
this would be difficult to duplicate and it is 
certainly a tribute to Mr. Slinker’s well- 
known ability as an executive. 

® -@. @ @ 


Mr. Harry C. Spillman has resigned his 
position with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to again take up the man- 
agement of the Educational Department of 
the Remington Typewriter Company with 
headquarters in New York. We congratu- 
late the Remington Company and Mr. 
Spillman. 


* o . . 


Mr. Ray Minott, formerly head of the 
commercial department of the Chester, 
Pennsylvania, High School, but who has 
been in the service during the past year act- 
ing as secretary to the major of 437th En- 
gineers Detachment Depot, stationed at 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed to 
the faculty of shorthand teachers in the 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 


* 7 * * 


The Army Educational Commission in 
France has appointed Mr. H. M. Munford 
(formerly principal of the Advanced De- 
partment of Gregg School, Chicago), Su- 
pervisor of Shorthand Instruction. 

It is stated that instructors can be found 
without much difficulty in the enlisted per- 
sonnel. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. W. H. H. Garver 

It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. W. H. H. Garver, wife of 
Mr. W. H. H. Garver, president of the 
California-Brownsberger Commercial Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. Mrs. 
Garver was an active figure in the school 
and had been acting as secretary for the 
past year. She was greatly beloved by 
both the pupils and teachers and her pass- 
ing will be sincerely mourned both by the 
faculty and student body and by her many 
friends in the community, as well as by 
her sorrowing family. 

Mrs. Oscar Shelby 

Mrs. Oscar Shelby, the wife of the well- 
known official court reporter, Oscar Shelby 
of Joplin, Missouri, has been taken away 
by pneumonia brought on by influenza. 
Mr. Shelby is an active figure in the South- 


western Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
and his wife was keenly interested in his 
work and a frequent reader of this maga- 
Her loss will be keenly felt. 


Miss Ada Mary Smart 

It is with deep regret that we record 
the death of Miss Ada Mary Smart, sister 
of the well-known reporter, Mr. William F. 
Smart, Secretary of the Certified Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association of New York 
City. 

On the recommendation of her brother 
Miss Smart studied shorthand at Miller 
School, New York City, and at the time of 
her death was chief stenographer at the 
Second National Bank. Miss Smart, like 
her talented brother, had unusual literary 
gifts, and took an active part in civic 
work. We extend to Mr. Smart our pro- 
found sympathy. 


zine. 


oOo 


Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Leona M. Bonnell, Spokane, Wash. 
Reubie Burton, Mason City, Ia. 
Leola FE. Cary, Milwaukee, Wis 
Bothilda Elizabeth Curtz, Denver, Colo. 
Norma Edwards, Columbus, Ohio. 
Helen Hopkins, Evansville, Ind. 
Leola D. Jones, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. A. M. Kleiner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Iva L. Lamm, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Norah T. Mangan, Greystone, R. I. 
Maude Frances Moore, Columbus, Ohio. 
Minnette M. Murphy, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 
Beatrice R. Noe, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vera M. Olmstead, San Diego, Cal. 
Kitty M. O'Neil, Portland, Oreg. 

Mrs. Katie Packer, Tacoma, Wash. 
Hallie L. S. Ross, South Lancaster, Mass. 
Mae Elizabeth Seamens, Salida, Colo 
Pearl Ethel Seiz, San Francisco, Cal 
Madeline Semmelmeyer, Chicago, III. 
Nellie S. Serier, Linden, Wis. 

Sister M. Severin, Webster, Mass. 
Mrs. Louie F. Shick, Decatur, II. 
Mrs. Clifford G. Smith, Marion, Ohio. 
Nellie Smith, Waco, Mo. 

Thelma G. Solverson, Viroqua, Wis. 
John J. Starner, Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Carrie L. Steel, Ouray, Colo. 

Gladys Steele, Old Washington, Ohio. 
Elvira Steinfort, Watertown, Wis. 
Elsie Stevenson, San Diego, Cal. 
Henrietta Stifft, East Jordan, Mich. 


Anne Streibich, Butte, Mont 

Margaret Sundet, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
Arlie Sutherland, Janesville, Wis. 
Helena Sutton, Richmond, Ind 

Abbie M. Sykes, Vallejo, Cal. 

Lila M. Tabler, Maryville, Mo 

Martha Teeters, Washington, Ohio 
Annie E. Thomas, Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Eva E. Thorne, Peru, Ind. 

Mrs. Loretta R. Tilton, Marion, Ohio 
Minnie Elizabeth Towner, Evanston, II. 
Elizabeth Trautman, Cadillac, Mich. 
Frances Turrentine, Arkadelphia, Ark 
Willie Walker, Kansas City, Mo. 
Edith M. Walsh, Merrill, Wis. 
Winnifred Waring, Florence, Wis 
Alta Warner, Nora, IIL. 

Martha Wartinbee, Clintonville, Wis. 
Ethel G. Waters, Plainfield, Wis. 
Mathilde Weill, Clifton, Ariz. 

Mabel Westenfelder, Big Rapids, Mich 
Betty Westphal, Belvidere, II. 

Helen Wheeler, Falls City, Nebr. 
Mary E. Whitney, Columbia City, Ind. 
Blanche Whitten, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bessie Widen, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Osia Wilkinson, Billings, Mont. 
Ruth M. Wolf, Mansfield, Ohio 

Mrs. Grace O. Wolfford, Hamilton, Ohio 
Lillian Mae Wright, Keokuk, Ia. 
Mary Helen Wyand, Hagerstown, Md. 
Sister M. Xavier, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Mabel S. Youngquist, Denver, Colo. 
Emma M. Zimmerli, Monroe, Wis. 
Elizabeth Zimskind, Trenton, N. J. 
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The | YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 





Junior test. 
Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 
division is open to all typists whether attend- 
ing school or not who have reached a speed of 
at leact forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement 





that the candidate has attained this speed. 
Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pase cither test 
full particulars will be 


Tests may be practiced as often as 


A circular giving 


mailed upon request. 
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To the Beginner in Typinge—VII 


AMILIARITY with the upper bank 
of keys, after the foundation has 


been properly laid, is simply a matter 
of use. In the general run of matter, 
figures and the other characters on the 
upper bank are comparatively infrequent, 
which for the average lack of 
facility in fingering them. Then, too, they 
are a little out of the range of easy reach. 
No one questions the necessity for a 
thorough technical familiarity with this 
section of the keyboard, yet few are willing 
to pay the price of that familiarity. The 
only way to acquire command of the figures 
is to attack the problem vigorously and 
stick to it until figures can be found and 
sent speeding on their way to the written 
page as easily as the other keys. Even then, 
a little daily drill on them is necessary to 
keep tuned up to the right pitch. Prac- 
ticing the letter given in Drill 9 several 
times daily will keep the upper bank well 
in hand—that is, after you once have com- 
mand of this section of the keyboard. 


The Two Methods of Fingering 
Much discussion arises among typists as 
to the best way of fingering the upper row. 
There are really but two methods that 
logically can be followed by a touch typist. 
The preferred method is shown in the il- 


accounts 


lustration, and the other consists of finger- 
ing the upper row as follows: Left hand 
“2” with the fourth finger: “3"’ with the 
third; “4” with the second; “5” and “6 
with the first. Right hand: “7” with the 
first; ““8’’ with the second; “9”’ with the 
third; “-’’ with the fourth. 

After a thorough study of the subject and 
an observation of the results obtained in 
actual teaching I am convinced that the 
former method of fingering will bring the 
best results all round. For one thing, it 
enables the operator to shift the fingers 
along the diagonal! row of keys with greater 
certainty than if he followed the second 
method mentioned. With those typists, 
however, who have short, stubby, fingers 
the second method may be used with 
greater advantage owing to the reach from 
the right-hand guide key to the figure “6” 
being a little longer than it is on the left. 


Study the Illustration 


With this decided, the next point to 
consider is how to reach the keys to the 
best advantage. The dotted lines in the 
illustration show the line of progress the 
beginner should follow in each case from 
the guide keys, and some preliminary work 
along these lines will be of undoubted bene- 
fit even to those who have been graduated ° 
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from the beginning class. Of course, later 

perhaps you have already reached that 
you will depend less and less upon 
the guide keys as a means of actually find- 
ing letters and will invariably find the fol- 
lowing key from the one just struck; the 
guide keys will be used only to check up 
hand position at frequent intervals. Before 
beginning the actual work of practicing the 
exercises, it might be well to remind you 
that the figures present a different problem 
altogether in many ways from that pre- 
sented by the letters themselves. Letters 
in words in frequent, common se- 
quences ; the experienced typist becomes ac- 


stage 


come 
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are mentioned to emphasize the 


for becoming expert in handling the upper 


bank of keys. 
Method of Learning 


The first thing to be done in learning 
the upper bank is to memorize the exact 
location of each figure-key with relation to 
the row of keys underneath. For example, 
(a little to the left, of 
direction of the 
have become accustomed 
other keys of this sec 
above “‘e.”” etc. 


necessity 


“2” is above ““w” 
course, in the general 
diagonal line we 
to in fingering the 
tion), “3” is 

You already know perfectly the location 





























customed to these sequences and finds a_ of these letters, hence the next important 
following key from the one just struck with thing is to get practice in making the 
the _ greatest reaches. W 
ease, because of [?e* | Tre | Sunt] Pen how ee will begin the 
the thousands PEKOGS) ( operation by 
of times he has QOD HO ee striking the let 
executed these ter “r” a few 


combinations. 
There is a 
rhythm in writ- 
ing words and 
phrases that 
an never be 
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times, keeping 
little finger 
on the guide key 
Then with 
your eyes on the 





can never be mn) ZF) COWMOMMOES Gry cher, reach. ter 





ing figures. 

Each figure is a unit in itself. Because 
of a lack of these frequently recur 
ring sequences, a great deal more attention 
will need to be given to figures to acquire 
the same degree of accuracy in writing 
them as is possible in writing words. 

Transposing figures is one of the com- 
mon errors encountered in fingering the 
upper bank of keys. In writing words, let- 
ters are often inadvertently transposed 
also, but such errors are almost always 
noted the instant they are made. This is 
because there is a rhythm in writing words 
that when disturbed is instantly noted by 
the typist. This is not true of writing 
figures. 

Then there is another point to be consid- 
ered—when figures are transposed they 
are absolutely wrong, while if the letters in 
a word are transposed it does not often 
make the word unintelligible or change its 
meaning. In looking over the “copy” a 
misprint in a word is readily discoverable, 
but in figures the very closest scrutiny is 
necessary to avoid errors. These points 





Now practice 


Drill 1. 


Drill 1 
(Write each combination five or ten 
times until you feel that the reach is well 
established. Omit the comma.) 
m, ¢t5, r45, t54, t5r, 
r4t5. 


r4t 


? 


Drill 2 
(Proceed with the right hand as outlined 
for the left, starting with the letter “u.” 


u7, y6, u76, y67, u7y6, y6u7. 
Drill 3 


(In striking “2” and “3” use the “f 


guide key. Practice as outlined in the 
foregoing. ) 
e3, w2, e532, w23, e3w2, w2e5. 
Drill 4 


(In striking “8’’ use the 


" 3 key; 
in striking “9’’ and “-” use the “j’ 


j” guide 


key. Practice as outlined in the fore- 
going. ) 
is, o9, p-, i8o9, 09i8, o9p-. 
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Drill 5 
w2e35r4t5, y6u7i8o9p-, 
t5r4e3w2, p-o9i8u7y6, 
1234567890, 1234567890 
0987654321, 0987654321 


Drill 6 
(Use capital “o” for zero—the small “‘l” 
ior one.) 
468, 975, 246, 906, 429, 109, 
234, 120, 749, 603, 714, 693, 


576, 2-35, 


Wausaukee, 


Mr. Quinn S. Johnson, 
Xenia, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your telegram: 
received yesterday. 


#67,508 and #98,417), 


for the right article. 
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Drill 7 
(First memorize the characters on the 
figure keys; as, for example, 2°, 3#, 48, 
ete. Shift with the opposite hand.) 
t5%, r4$, e344, w2", y6-, u7é, 
i8', o9(, p-). 
Drill 8 
"K. & T.,." #3545, $4535, 5%, 
immediate, men's and boys’, (?) 
67-79, $510.10, 50% ad valorem, 
#362, Williams & Scott. 
Drill 9 
(The following letter contains all the 
characters on the keyboard. ) 


Wis., May 24, 1912 


"Ship 135 bags ‘Primo’ flour at once," was 
We have shipped the flour today (cars 

and hope it will reach you in good order. 
Have you any low grade flour for sale? 


We will pay $2.25 


We cannot offer you more, for there 


has been a decline of 3% in the foreign market during the past 


three days. 


Send samples at your convenience. 


All flour shipped to us must be addressed to Z. D. 


Hilliard & Co., 


c/o Donaldson's Warehouse, Mill Track. 


Very truly yours, 


You are now ready to supplement the 
work outlined above by copying from the 
market reports which you will find in your 
newspaper. In all your work on any of 


the exercises in this installment, hold your- 


self down to absolute 
method—the technique 


accuracy both of 
and of copy. Do 


Z. D. HILLIARD & CO. 
POPccococecseocesee 


not hurry—work deliberately. Keep your 
attention centered on just what you are do- 
ing so that you will make every figure- 
key movement correctly every time. It 
might be well to read again the installment 
on “Concentration” that appeared in this 
department several months ago. 


oO 
The Hardest Word to Finger 


Bic typist probably recognizes the 
fact that there are a few words, or 
at least one particular word in his 
typing vocabulary, that interferes with the 
continuous flow of his writing. With the 
idea of trying to find a solution of the 
problem I recently wrote to a number of 
the brilliant exponents of the typing art 
asking them to discuss this problem. 


Mr. Emil R. Trefzger, champion typist 
of England and formerly American cham- 
pion, now manager of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, analyzes the situation clearly when 
he says: 

I feel sure your discussion will bring out the 
fact that different letter sequences are difficult 
to finger for different operators. It depends 
entirely on the physical, anatomical or what- 
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ever you may wish to call it, construction or 
conformation of the hands or fingers. A _ se- 
quence which is easy for one is difficult for 
another. Each operator must analyze his own 
errors and find the remedy. 


He then goes on to say: 


If my memory serves me right the word like 
was the hardest word for me to finger. It was 
because the third finger on my right hand was 
slow in releasing the key after striking the 
letter 1. When I struck m or n after the space 
bar I had to “watch my step.” For a long 
time I thought it was the letter following which 
caused the trouble. But analysis soon proved 
it was my thumb in spacing. 

One very important point that Mr. 
Trefzger brings out, which has no connec- 
tion with the discussion, but which is of 
vital importance to every typist is revealed 
in the sentence, “but analysis proved,” etc. 
The typist who really improves his style 
and perfects himself in the art is a continu- 
ous analyst, both from the psychological 
and mechanical points of view. 

Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, former ama- 
teur champion of the world and one of the 
fastest typists in the world, says: 

Although I have given the subject of com- 
binations and sequences of letters some 
thought, I must confess that I have never set 
aside any one particular word which is most 
difficult for me to finger; however, I hope the 
following greups come close to what you wish. 

The difficulty of writing such words as job, 
point, number, assert, away, was, is easily ex- 
plained by the consecutive stroking on each 
hand, or adjoining fingers of the same hand. 

Most operators will agree, I believe, that 
double strokes on any one key are “stickers” 
until the fingers have been trained to give the 
first of the two strokes time to “escape.” The 
li—particularly when it occurs at the end of a 
word, such as will or well—is inclined to trip 
up my fingers. (Fortunately I do not have to 
type the oll in my own name very often!) 

Consecutive perpendicular stroking, by the 
same finger, such as im, ik, ed, de, p;—also 
words ending in es or se have caused me the 
loss of “ten words” very frequently. 


Miss Stollnitz mentions the matter of 
“giving the first of the two strokes time to 
escape.” This is always important, as all 
rapid typists know that the really essential 
thing is to get the fingers away from the 
keys rapidly so as to enable the type bar to 
fall back into place before the next key can 
be struck. The failure of one type bar on 
any of the standard machines to get out of 
the way of the other bar is not due in any 
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sense to any mechanical shortcoming of the 
machine, for if the method of operation is 
correct the machine will respond to any 
speed the typist is able to produce. 

Mr. Gus Trefzger, former amateur 
champion typist of the world, now manager 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, made an analy- 
sis of his work for a long time and says: 

As you doubtless know, I have been out of 
the speed work for more than a year, which, 
of course, makes it difficult to name any special 
list of words. I might say, however, that while 
working on the machine I listed all errors 
made in practice, and contest work, and in that 
way tried to find these “bug” words and any 
particular combinations which gave me trouble. 
I found in all these lists no particular words 
or combinations—one day a good percentage 
of the errors were due to one cause and the 
next day to something entirely different. 

There are so many things entering into type- 
writing at 140 or more words a minute that it 
is difficult, indeed (at least for me), to name 
any special words or combinations which slow 
up the speed or are causes of errors. 

As indicated by these letters this is a 
discussion that is likely to yield opinions 
that will be of value to the typist. We 
should like to receive contributions from 
other typists among our readers, those of 
limited experience as well as those who 
have reached high speed. Oftentimes those 
struggling with the problems of learning 
typewriting encounter difficulties in finger- 
ing which will throw a great deal of light 
on the whole subject. 

Therefore this question of “the hardest 
word to finger” is to be left open for dis- 
cussion. 

We hope to hear from learners as well 
as from the other experts like Miss Owen, 
Mr. Blaisdell, Mr. Hoyt, Miss Friedman, 
Mr. Oswald, Mr. Bills, Miss Gold. Think 
it over and send me a list of the words 
which eternally cause you to “watch your 


step.” 
© 


Demonstrating 


The Applicant—I am asking—comma 
—if you please—comma—for some em- 
ployment suited to my talents—period. 

The Boss—What the— 

The Applicant—I am—comma—sir— 
comma—a_ dictograph correspondent— 
period.—New York Globe 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until April 25, 1919) 


Junior Test 

Type the following matter with even 
margins around it on a letter-size sheet and 
insert caption, Tribute to Washington: 

The following lines were found written on 
the back of a portrait of Washington in the 
mansion of Mount Vernon. The author is un- 
known. 

“The defender of his country—the founder 
of liberty—the friend of man. History and 
tradition are explored in vain for a parallel 
to his character. In the annals of modern 
greatness he stands alone; and the noblest 
names of antiquity lose their luster in his 
presence. Born the benefactor of mankind, he 
united all the qualities necessary to an illus- 
trious career. Nature made him great; he 
made himself virtuous. Called by his country 
to the defense of her liberties, he triumphantly 
vindicated the rights of humanity and on the 
pillars of national independence laid the foun- 
dations of a great republic. 

“Twice invested with Supreme Magistracy 
by the unanimous vote of a free people, he 
surpassed in the cabinet the glories of the 
field, and voluntarily resigning the scepter 
and the sword, retired to the shades of private 
life. A spectacle so new and so sublime was 
contemplated with the profoundest admiration, 
and the name of Washington, adding new luster 
to humanity, resounded to the remotest regions 
of the earth; magnanimous in youth, glorious 
through life, great in death; his highest am- 
bition, the happiness of mankind; his noblest 
victory, the conquest of himself. Bequeathing 
to posterity the inheritance of his fame, and 
building his monument,yin the hearts of his 
countrymen, he lived the ornament of the 
eighteenth century; he died regretted by a 
mourning world. 

In Youth True 
In Manhood Brave 
In Age Wise 
In Memory Immortal.” 
-A merican 


Ideals 


Senior Test 


1. Using February 15 as the date, type 
in correct form the following letter for 
Black & White, manufacturers of fine shoes, 
78 William Street, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, typing a suitable letterhead: 

Mr. James C. Holmes, Manager, Shoe De- 
partment, Fitch, Sloan & Company, 915 Bond 
Street, Buffalo, New York. Year Sir: We 
thank you for your letter of January 12 with 
the order inclosed. We regret that at present 
we are unable to furnish the No. 6749C Men’s 
Walking Shoe. The leather used in this shoe 
is very much in demand for use in government 


work and we have been unable to secure any 
of it for some time. Our No. 6523L, illustrated 
on page 16 of our catalogue, has proved to be a 
popular and quick moving model with the 
people who formerly bought the No. 6749C. If 
you will wire us immediately on receipt of this 
letter, we can include with your order this or 
any other selection you may make. Yours 


truly, 


2. Using the main caption, “Record of 
Stock on Hand,” supply suitable subheads 
and arrange the following in tabular form 
on a single sheet of paper: 

On December 31, 1918, the stock clerk of 
the U. S. Tire Company, Broadway and 58th 
St., New York City, reports the following in- 
ventory: 

Size 30x3: U. S. plain 10, non-skid 8; Mon- 
arch plain 16, non-skid 9; total plain 26, non- 
skid 17. Size 32x3: U. S. plain 28, non-skid 
30; Monarch plain 40, non-skid 22; total plain 
68, non-skid 52. Size 30x3¥,: U. S. plain 19, 
non-skid 33; Monarch plain 26, non-skid 17; 
total plain 45, non-skid 50. Size 31x31%: U. S. 
plain 8, non-skid 27; Monarch plain 30, non- 
skid 20; total plain 38, non-skid 47. Size 
32x34: U. S. plain 36, non-skid 25; Monarch 
plain 19, non-skid 10; total plain 55, non-skid 


35. 


° 
Y. M. C. A. Friangle 
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Washington Schoolman Served Uncle Sam” 


AR is usually visualized in terms 
W of soldiers, sailors, guns, battle 

ships, munitions. But the Great 
War, just ended in victory for liberty, has 
emphasized business or- 
ganization, and business 
methods. It is a source 
of pride to commercial 
teachers to know that 
many of their own num- 
ber were selected for im- 
portant jobs in the pro- 
duction end of the war. 
Among these was Cap- 
tain Frank Steward, 
proprietor of Steward’s 
Business College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was 
commissioned a captain 
in the U. S. Ordnance 
Department July 1, 
1918, and assigned to 
the Production Di- 
vision, Cannon Section, 
almost immediately. 
He served later at 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania, as production offi- 
cer at the plant of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. During the latter part of 


CapTrain Frank STEWARD 


‘e. O 


te 


actual hostilities he was transferred to an 
assembly unit engaged in assembling com 
ponent parts of heavy artillery at seaport 
points preparatory to shipment. Captain 
Steward’s selection was 
a special honor, for as 
everyone knows the de 
mand for stenographers 
such that every 
schoolman, unless espe 
cially equipped for some 
other technical field, was 
urgently needed in train 
ing stenographers need 
ed to speed up produc 
tion. 

During his absence 
from his school Mrs. 
Steward took over the 
direction and manage 
ment of the ‘school 
which is simply another 
illustration of how wom- 
en served’ nobly by re- 
leasing men for impor- 
tant work in war activi- 
ties. Captain Steward hon- 
orably discharged and is “back on the 


was 


has been 


job.” 


° 


President Urges Teachers to Return to 
Schools 


HE Department of the Interior makes 
public the following letter written by 
President Wilson on the subject of 

education: 
Tue Wuarre Hovse. 

Conditions arising from the war have drawn 
great numbers of teachers from the public 
schools, colleges, and universities. Unless their 
places can be supplied by others whose educa- 
tion and experience fit them for teaching, but 
who for one reason or another have recently 
withdrawn from school work, the children and 
youth of the entire country must suffer an 
irreparable loss. 

This shortage of capable teachers, especially 
acute in some districts and in certain lines of 
education, is estimated by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at 50,000 for the various schools and 
institutions of higher education in the United 
States. It is the patriotic duty of all those 


who can temporarily return to the ranks of 
teaching to offer their services and to notify 
the School Board Service Division of the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., of 
the offer. 

Often wives of soldiers and others in gov- 
ernment service could return to teaching in 
grades of school work in which they have had 
recent experience. Former teachers of chem- 
istry, manual training, and the like now en- 
gaged in other work not so vital to public 
needs might again take up teaching for a time. 
Ministers and others who were once teachers 
might serve a neighboring high school on half 
time until war demands are relaxed. 

School boards, city superintendents, and 
other school authorities should seek out such 
persons and prevail upon those of especial 
fitness to come back into the profession at 
least temporarily. 


Wooprow WIiLson 
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Analogical Abbreviations—III 


By John Robert Gregg 


(Copyright 1919, by John R. 


Liness 


Words ending in liness are written ac- 
cording to the rules for circles. 


‘ . > Pa 


cleanliness, comeliness, 
courtliness, earthliness, fatherliness, holiness, 
homeliness, liveliness, loneliness, orderliness, 
sickliness, silliness, ugliness. 


Key: brotherliness, 


Iness 
In the following and similar words it is 
desirable to preserve the form of the prim- 
itive word: 


F 
aa 
é 
Key: cosiness, craziness, creepiness, dizzi- 
ness, happiness, laziness, messiness, noisiness, 
rosiness, sleepiness. 


Diction, Duction 


Key: contradiction, benediction, prediction, 
malediction, valediction; introduction, repro- 
duction, production. 


Spect, Spection, Spectation 


Key: circumspect, expect, inspect, intro- 
spect, prospect; circumspection, inspection; ex- 
pectation. 


Tent 


Key: content, intent, latent, patent. 


Greqq) 
Cert, Cern 


G 


é < 
Key: assert, concert, desert, dissertation, ex- 
ert, insert, reassert; concern, discern, uncon- 
cern. 


Vent 


Key: adventure, circumvent, convent, dis- 
solvent, event, eventual, invent, prevent, sol- 
vent, ventilate, ventilation, venture. 


Gation 


Key: abnegation, abrogation, aggregation, 
allegation, castigation, conjugation, deroga- 
tion, instigation, investigation, irrigation, lega- 
tion, propagation. 


Ization 


m - “ 
= < a“ 


Key: analyzation, centralization, crystalliza- 
tion, naturalization, demoralization, memoriza- 
tion, realization, utilization. 


Quisite, Quisitive, Quisition 


Key: exquisite, requisite; acquisitive, inquis- 
itive; acquisition, disquisition, inquisition, 
requisition. 
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Pathy, Pithy 


Key: allopathy, antipathy, apathy, homeo- 
pathy, hydropathy; pithy. 


Cted, Ctor, Ctive 


Key: addicted, contracted, constructed, de- 
tected, detracted, effected, elected, instructed, 
reconstructed, transacted; conductor, contrac- 
tor, constructor, detractor, extractor, instruc- 
tor, retractor; adjective, attractive, construc- 
tive, detective, destructive, effective, inductive. 


Cate, Gate 


A curious thing about cate and gate, espe- 
cially when preceded by short e or short i 
(icate, igate) is that the abbreviating prin- 
ciple is almost invariably applied after c 
and g. This has grown up generally with- 
out conscious thought or direction. Note 
the following: 


Key: adjudicate, complicate, delicate, impli- 
cate, indicate, deprecate, medicate; castigate, 
fumigate, interrogate, irrigate, litigate, mitigate, 
navigate, relegate 


When cate and gate are written in full it 
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is usually for the purpose of distinction; 
thus: 


: a” fe Ff 
Key: authentic, authenticate; detect, dedi 
cate; extract, extricate; predict, predicate. 
After a diphthong (especially i) ¢ or d 
is almost invariably dropped. 


6 


Key: appetite, decide, coincide, expedite, ig 
nite, impolite, provide, recondite, satellite, unite; 
adroit, doubt, proud 


In all of these terminations 
double vowel precedes the t, the latter is 


where a 


retained. 


a 
(s 


Key: affiliate, alleviate, ampliate, appropriate, 


collegiate, conciliate, create, delineate, inebri 
ate, mediate, palliate, radiate. 

In words ending in mation, mission, na 
tion, omit the vowel; but we 
retain a in ration, lation. 


nition we 


Key: aberration, adoration, arbitration, com 
miseration, compilation, duration, elation, in 
stallation, peroration, relation, restoration, reve- 
lation. 


Lection, Liction 


. @ e , 


Key: collection, election, dereliction, selection 
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Friendship 
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—Christian Larson 
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March Transcribing 
Contest 


HE March transcribing contest is un 

I usual and interesting and we expect 

a larger response than ever before. 

The material is a three-page half-tone re- 

production of a letter from Mr. Charles L. 

Swem, who is now with President Wilson in 

Europe in the capacity of official reporter. 

A photograph showing Mr. Swem reporting 

one of the President’s speeches is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 


Conditions 


The transcript is to be typewritten on 
paper 84% x 11 inches in size. The number 
of sheets used and the arrangement of the 
matter is left entirely to the judgment of 
the contestants. The name and full ad 
dress should be typewritten on each paper. 
Papers may be folded. No fee is to accom 
pany transcripts. 


Basis for Judging Papers 
Transcripts will be carefully graded on 
the following points: 
Correct reading of shorthand notes. 


Spelling and punctuation. 
Arrangement and typing. 


Prizes 

The prize for the best transcript is an 
autographed copy of a new book, Person 
ality: Studies in Personal Development 
(Harry Collins Spillman). If there are a 
number of papers of equal merit, the prize 
will be given to each. There will also be 
an honorable mention list of the best papers 
submitted and an honorable mention list of 
schools sending in the best sets of papers. 


Closing Date 


At the request of a number of readers at 
a distance from the office of publication the 
time for this contest is longer than usual. 
The closing date is June 1. The results 
will be published in the July Gregg Writer. 

All transcripts are to be mailed to 
Transcribing Contest Editor, Gregg 
Writer, 24 East 28th Street, New York 
City. 
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Plate for Transcribing Contest—I 


(For instructions see page 310) 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


<ate%, SITE 
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Plate for Transcribing Contest—Il 
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One Girl’s Success 


N account of the success of a young 

shorthand always en- 

couraging to those who are learning 
shorthand and to writers of less skill. It is 
especially important when it brings out the 
fact that shorthand skill can be acquired 
in the classroom and that 


writer is 


five minutes. Miss Neil turned in a perfect 
transcript. At that time she had not yet 
reached her eighteenth birthday, but as 
soon as she had she took the civil service 
and when the results were 
led all contestants in the 

group of several hun- 


examination, 


announced she 





such skill invariably se- 
cures recognition outside 
the classroom. An in- 
teresting example of this 
is a record recently 
brought to our attention 
which was made by Miss 
M. Verna Neil, Lowell, 
Massachusetts. When 
Miss Neil was in school 
she was not satisfied 
with anything but the 
highest standards. She 
student in the 
evening high school and 
everyone knows the dif- 
ficulties in the path of 
evening school students 

and what excellent 
records many of them 
make. 

At the end of the night school term in 
May, 1918, Miss Neil took a shorthand 
test in a class with several others. This 
test consisted of dictation of literary mat- 
ter at the rate of 150 words a minute for 


was a 





M. Verna New 


dred with whom she was 
examined. The Boston 
Traveler printed full de- 
tails of this record and 
Miss Neil's photograph. 
She went to Washington 
immediately and in a 
recent letter says, “I am 
and I’m 
going to stay as long as 


here to serve 
my services are anasset.”’ 

This information 
about Miss Neil and her 
work was furnished us 
by Mr. Orton E. Beach, 
head of thé shorthand 
department. Mr. Beach 
and his associates are 
to be congratulated on 
this excellent record. 
Miss Neil’s achievement is a fine tribute to 
the good work that is done in the com- 
mercial department of the Lowell High 
School under the supervision of that ef- 
ficient teacher, Mr. Albert H. Mack, head 
of the commercial department 
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' The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Til. 
The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 


better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of a 








Methods of Transcribing—II 


the discussion of the various methods 

of transcribing will be concluded. 
Among the subjects discussed last month 
were those relating to the problems of 
making the transcript in the larger and in 
the smaller centers of population. In the 
larger centers of population, with the tre- 
mendous volume of transcribing to be done, 
it would not be practicable for the reporter 
to make his own transcripts. He would 
find his energies quickly and unnecessarily 
depleted in doing a thing which he was not 
especially prepared to do, namely, type- 
writing, whereas his energy should be de- 
voted wholly to the recording of speech and 
the mere effort involved in reading his 
notes. 

Again, the reporter's greatest earning 
power is found in taking notes and reading 
them, and it is only natural that when one 
has a sufficient business to keep him con- 
stantly employed in the thing which rep- 
resents his greatest earning power that he 
should give other skillful people a chance 
to make a livelihood in the avenues which 
fit into the completed work of transcribing 
and delivering copies of proceedings. 

Some say that it is possible to make such 
good notes that a trained stenographer can 
make ready and accurate transcripts of the 
reporter's notes without the aid of the re- 
porter. There are a few reporters in this 
country who are able to carry on this plan 
rather successfully. Mr. J. A. Williams, 
official reporter, Council Bluffs, Iowa, one 
of the leading shorthand reporters in this 
country, has used this system in his office 
to great advantage for a number of years. 
Not all of us are capable of making such 
accurate notes and therefore the majority 


[ THIS second article on this subject 


of us find it necessary to employ some less 
skillful means of making our transcripts. 
This method may involve the rewriting of 
certain portions of the transcript because a 
correct interpretation of what is said is 
often as necessary in intelligent reporting 
as a correct recording of what is said. It 
is sometimes difficult to interpret rapidly 
enough to keep pace with the proceedings 
and record the correct interpretation, but 
in making the transcript the interpretation 
can easily be made. Numerous instances 
might be given illustrating the point. It 
requires a transcriber of high intelligence 
and a lively imagination to do work of this 
kind successfully. 

Often a great many copies are desired 
of certain proceedings and various methods 
are used to produce the copies, the method 
depending upon the character of the copies 
desired, whether permanent or temporary. 
If not more than twelve copies are desired, 
they can be made satisfactorily with thin 
carbon paper and relatively thin typewrit- 
ing paper if a brass roller is used. A brass 
roller may be used to advantage in making 
anywhere from six to twelve copies. With 
a standard typewriter a brass roller can 
be substituted in a few seconds for the rol- 
ler commonly used. 

Where fifty copies are desired and 
where the copies are for quick and tem- 
porary use a mimeograph seems to be de- 
sirable. The reporter can dictate his notes 
direct to an operator at the machine or he 
may use the phonograph method, but the 
operator takes the dictation direct on the 
wax sheets. Where permanent copies are 
desired and where the volume is sufficient 
they may be printed to advantage. If 
printing is too expensive and the number 
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Automobile Accident Case—III 


(For key see page 319) 
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»f copies is not too great, the hectograph 
makes very nice looking work. If the 
copies are to be used permanently or han- 
dled frequently for a considerable time, 
consideration must be given to the wearing 
qualities of the paper, and thus the quality 
of the paper used depends upon the dupli- 
cating device employed. 

The question of light is very important 
for the reporter, regardless of the method 
of transcribing adopted. A reporter can- 
not do much without fairly good eyesight 
ind he can do his work much more easily if 
his eyesight is unimpaired. The best way 
to keep his eyesight unimpaired is to pro 
vide adequate and proper light. This re 
quires a little thought. If the reporter 
ises a glossy surfaced style of paper, suit- 
ible for a pen, the reflection of the light 
in the eye is considerable, whereas if he 
uses a pencil with a duller surfaced paper, 
there is considerable eye strain in following 
the lighter strokes and distinguishing the 
precise characters. The light therefore 
should be adequate and so arranged as to 
avoid reflection. 

Closely related to methods of transcrib- 
ing is the matter of punctuating the short- 
hand notes as they are written. The speed 
of the transcribing may often be increased 
if at the time of writing the notes the 
periods and interrogation points are in- 
serted always in the proper places and if a 
comma is occasionally placed at a point 
where it is of particular significance. In 
jury charges, arguments of counsel, and so 
on, the paragraphs may be indicated in 
the shorthand notes and thus a great saving 
of time in transcribing may be effected. 

Another substantial aid in making the 
transcript is to write notes of sufficient size 
so that the highest degree of concentrated 
vision is not necessary in order to identify 
the shorthand characters and make a cor- 
rect transcript. This accounts in some re- 
spects and in many cases for the larger 
size of notes adopted on occasion by re- 
porters. Of course, the freedom of move- 
ment and lack of restraint in making a 
large and fluent outline have some advan- 
tages and certain relationship to fatigue. 
If a pencil is used, then the color of the 
paper and the color of the lead in the pen- 
‘il should be such as to provide the greatest 
ontrast. The texture of the paper and 
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the kind of lead in the pencil must also be 
considered, and should be such as to occa- 
sion the least friction. If a pen is used a 
distinctive color of ink is desirable in order 
to avoid any unnecessary strain. Many, 
many reporters use violet ink and many 
use green ink in order to get the benefit of 
the contrast in color. As a considerable 
portion of the transcribing done by a busy 
reporter is done by artificial light, the eye 
sight is relieved of much strain if advant 
age is taken of the possibilities of color 
contrast. 

There are many advantages in thinking 
about the method of transcribing yop will 
use, and then devoting your thought and 
your energy to the perfection of that 
method and to the complete adaptation of 
yourself and your materials to the easy use 
of that method. While it is true, perhaps, 
that sometimes one method is better for a 
particular purpose than another, and vice 
versa, still, it requires great skill to change 
from one system or method of transcribing 
to another and at the same time maintain 
the same high standard of efficiency. It is 
no doubt true, however, that every reporter 
should so prepare himself that he 
write at a high speed and make accurate 
transcripts under adverse and apparently 
impossible conditions. Such occasions arise 
in the experience of the busy reporter at 
rather frequent intervals. 

Many reporters do not understand what 
is meant by a daily copy of transcript, nor 
just how it is accomplished. For the bene- 
fit of the readers of this department I will 
trv to picture the details of the operation. 
If delivery is not to be made until the fol- 
lowing morning, the reporter controlling 
the work may take the morning session, dic- 
tate all he can during the noon recess, go 
back to court at one-thirty or two o'clock 
and take till three or three-thirty, and then 
be relieved by another reporter, and go 
back to his office and dictate until the 
transcript of his notes is completed. The 
reporter who goes in at three-thirty can 
take until adjournment and then prepare 
his transcript in plenty of time for the next 
morning's delivery. This is such a simple 
and common operation that there is not 
much difficulty in furnishing “daily copy” 
of this kind. But take a proceeding that 
continues for twelve or fifteen hours or 


can 
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even a proceeding that continues for a 
shorter period and introduce the element 
of delivering the transcript within an hour 
or two hours after adjournment and the 
problem is entirely changed. For example, 
I have in mind a matter like the proceed- 
ings of the National Committee or the Cre- 
dentials Committee of one of the national 
conventions of the leading political parties 
where the sessions may run continuously 
for thirty or sixty hours and where the 
transcript is supposed to be delivered or 
ready for delivery at all times within ap- 
proximately thirty minutes from the time 
it is spoken. Such an operation takes about 
five reporters and four operators, and it is 
handled somewhat as follows: The meet- 
ing is called to order at nine o'clock A. M., 
we will say, and the reporters cover the 
proceedings in accordance with the follow- 
ing typical table: 


Take Time Reporter Operator 
A 9:00— 9:10 Brown Daniels 
B 9:10— 9:20 Williams Duffy 
C 9:20— 9:30 Smith Dobie 
D 9:80— 9:40 Shelby Dana 
E 9:40— 9:50 Weisenburger Daniels 
F 9:50—10:00 Brown Duffy 
Each reporter has forty minutes in 


which to dictate his notes taken on the ten- 
minute assignment, including the time nec- 
essary to get from the point where the 
meeting is held to the point where the 
transcribing is done, and back again. This 
rate of transcribing can be kept up all day 
and all night if necessary. Reporter 
Brown numbers the pages of the transcript 
of his first assignnient Al, A2, and so on 
up to say, Al2, or whatever the last page 
number of his transcript of the first as- 
signment may be. Reporter Williams in 
taking the second assignment, which is 
called the B “take,” follows the same plan 
and numbers the pages of the transcript of 
his assignment B1, B2, and so on up to the 
last page number of the transcript of the 
B “take.” Each of the five reporters has a 
take of ten minutes and each follows a 
similar plan. Brown’s second assignment 
represents the sixth assignment of the day 
and the transcript of that assignment is 
known as the F “take,’’ Williams’ second 
“take” will be known as the H “take.” As- 
signments are made and filled until the Z 
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“take” has been assigned. The alphabetic 
designation of “takes” having been ex 
hausted, the alphabet is used over again by 
doubling the letters, for example, AA 
“take,” BB “take,” and soon. The alpha 
bet is gone through four times, first using 
the single letter, then the double letter, 
then the triple letter and finally the quad- 
ruple letter designation, until the ZZZZ 
“take” has been reached. Then it is safe 
to retrace the method from the start letter 
ing the “‘takes”’ as in the first instance. 

The simplest and neatest way to num- 
ber the entire record when it is received 
from the various operators and assembled 
is by the use of a numbering machine, but 
where fifty copies of a proceeding are being 
made it is impracticable when quick de 
livery is required to use a numbering ma 
chine. The record is put together in ac- 
cordance with the letter and number desig- 
nations on the pages, without using a con- 
secutive number on the completed tran 
script. However, when the transcript is 
finally completed a few of the copies which 
will be retained permanently should be 
numbered consecutively with a numbering 
machine and a proper index made. If a 
less prompt delivery is required and where 
it is possible to use fewer reporters and 
still make the delivery in time, assuming 
that there are numerous copies, the con- 
secutive paging may be arrived at by each 
reporter estimating the number of pages 
he will have by looking at his shorthand 
notes, and then to cover deficiencies, num- 
ber the last page, for example, 476-483, 
and for the plus pages 483a, 483b, and so 
on. In numbering the pages of the tran- 
script with a numbering machine it is cus- 
tomary to number in the lower left-hand 
corner the pages of the records that are 
bound at the top. 

It is necessary for the reporter to adapt 
himself to the conditions as he finds them 
and to produce a transcript as and when 
it is wanted, regardless of convenience or 
profit to himself. One of the very interest- 
ing reporting problems is accompanying 4 
party of business men who appear in a 
number of different cities in a day and in 
each city make a number of talks and hear 
a number of talks by citizens of the city 
All of these talks must be reported, and 
the transcript must be made on the train 
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.s time permits. Those who have never 
tried to make a transcript on a train may 
think it impossible, but a person can accus- 
tom himself to almost any handicap and do 
his work with relative speed and accuracy. 
It is generally true that favorable cir- 
cumstances do not exist but by haying a 
generous number of assistants the client 
need not suffer as the result of the unfa- 
vorable conditions which make the report- 


er’s work difficult. 
a? 
- . 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. How fast were you going when you 
passed the machine? A. About 15 miles an 
hour. I put my foot on the brake when I got 
i little past that machine because I saw this 
Lane car coming up directly on the right side 
of the street and he didn’t seem to want to 
move over. 

Q. Did he make any move? A. He didn’t 
make any move whatever to get over on the 
south side of the street, so in order to avoid 
being hit by him I had to turn out of his way. 

Q. What kind of a turn did you make? A. I 
made a southwest turn, I should say, in order 
to get on the other side of the street. 

Q. Was it a short or a long turn? A. It was 
a short turn. 

Q. Where in the street did the two cars 
meet? A. About the middle of the street, 
possibly a little beyond the center. 

Q. That is, the front of the Brown car met 
the left front wheel of the Lane car at or a 
little bit beyond the center of the street? A. 
Yes. 


Q. What 


position were the two cars in? 
A. My car was facing southwest, and his car 
was facing southeast. 

Q. When you say possibly a little beyond 


the center, which way do you mean? A. South. 

Q. Now at that time when did the cars stop? 
A. Stopped immediately. 

Q. Both cars? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get out? A. I did. 

Q. Did you see where the cars were at that 
time with reference to the center of the street? 
A. I did. 

Q. How much of the Brown cab was north 
of the center line of the street? A. I will say 
two or three feet of it. 

Q. Two or three feet of the Brown cab was 
north? A. Yes. 

Q. How about the Lane car? A. I beg your 
pardon. I meant south. I will say about 
eight feet of the cab was north of the center 
line of the street. 

Q. How much of it was south of the center 
line? A. About two or three feet. 

Q. Now, take the Lane car. How much of 
that car was north of the center line of the 
street? A. I will say about seven or eight 
feet. 
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What Discontent Has Done 
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—The New Success 
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The Porto Rican National Hymn 


WV. Fernandez Juncos 


Exclamé lleno de admiraci6én 
Esta es la linda tierra 
Que busco yo; 





OR the shorthand forms for the Porto 
*) Rican National Hymn we are in 
debted to Mr. A. A. E. Herger, Hu 
macao High School, Humacao, Porto Rico, 


and for the English translation to Miss 
Antonia Saez, teacher of Spanish in the 


Es Borinquen, la hija, 

La hija del mar y el sol, 
Del mar y el sol, 

Del mar y el sol. 


Translation 
same school. 


Borinquen 


La tierra de Borinquen, 
Donde he nacido yo, 

Es un jardin florido 

De mfgico primor. 

Un cielo siempre nitido 
La sirve de dosel 

Y dan arrullo placido 
Las olas a sus pies. 
Cuando a sus playas 
Vino Colén, 


The land of Borinquen 

Where I have been born, 

Is an enchanted garden of magic splendor 
The bright heaven is its canopy, 

And the waves murmur placidly at its feet 
When Columbus came to its shores, 

He exclaimed with unbounded rapture, 
“Oh! oh! oh! This is the land 

I have been seeking; 

Borinquen, the daughter, 

The daughter of the sea and the sun, 
The sea and the sun, 


The sea and the sun. 











HE true secret of success is thnift in all its phases, and principally thrift as 
applied to saving. A young man may have many friends, but he will find 
none so steadfast, so constant, so ready to respond to his wants, so capable of 
pushing him ahead, as a little leather-covered book, with the name of the bank 
on its cover. Saving is the first great principle of all success.—Sir Thomas 


Lipton 
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The Telltale Ribbon—III 
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The Telltale Ribbon—IV 
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—Remington Notes 





